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PREFACE 


Why A Housing & Community Revitalization Element? 


The Federal Housing. Act of 1949 establshed a national housing goal of “a 
decent home and suitable living environment for every American family". 
Nineteen years later, Congress enacted the Housing and l'rban Development 
Act of 1968 providing Federal assistance as an incentive for increasing 
the supply of new housing and the rehabilitation of existing housing. 
Direct Federal involvement reflected an increasing concern for meeting 
National housing needs. 


In 1967 the California Leaislature amended the California Planning Law to 
require a Housing Element as a part of the General Plan. Government Code 
Section 65302(c) requires: 


"A housing element, to be developed pursuant to regulations 
established under Section 37041 of the Health and Safety 
Code, consisting of standards and plans for the provision 
of adequate sites for housing. This element of the plan 
shall make adequate provision for the housing of all eco- 
nomic segments of the community." 


The Legislature adopted housing element guidelines in November 1977. 


Local decision makers have become aware of the increasing cost and demand 
for housing and the decreasing availability of supply. As housing becomes 
a daily issue, the need for a housing strategy becomes evident. Housing 
developers seek areas approved for housing construction. Residents desire 
the protection of their living environment. Employers seek an area which 
provides a supply of affordable housing for their workers. Conflicts arise 
between these differing housing interests which must be resolved through 
the development of local policies. 


Sunnyvale adopted its first Housing Element in 1972. Since that time, 
housing conditions have changed within the City. and throughout the County. 
It is appropriate that Sunnyvale assess the current conditions and set 
forth new policies to quide future housing related decisions in the 1980's, 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 


Introduction 


Sunnyvale's housing market has undergone significant Changes in the past 
thirty years, In the 1950's and 1960's the primary market was Single 
family detached housing. Such housing was affordable by a great majority 
of local residents and families moving into the area. uring the late 
60's increasing numbers of multiple family units and mobile home parks 
began to appear as alternatives to single family housing. By the early 
1970's almost all of Sunnyvale's residential land had been developed and 
the process of infilling bypassed parcels had begun. Housing styles such 
as the patio home, townhouse and condominium were used to obtain the most 
ail use of these remaining parcels and provide affordable ownership 
units. 


In 1972 a steady and continuing rise in the cost of housing began. The 
rise has been fueled by inflation, high interest rates, an increasing de- 
mand for housing and a shrinking availability of building sites. Those 
sites which still remain are rapidly increasing in cost which in turn in- 
creases the cost of new housing. Similarly with these situations, exist- 
ing housing increases in value and cost. Since 1972 both rents and mort- 
gages Climbed sharply as the demand for housing outweighed the supply. 
Based on the current General Plan a large difference in the number of jobs 
and housing units exists. Sunnyvale presently falls short of balancing 
employment and housing by 14,471 dwelling units with a potential shortfall 
of 34,016 units. Sunnyvale is one of several communities in the North 
County that has an imbalance between jobs and housing. This mismatch 
between supply and demand causes a continued upward raise in housing cost. 


The upward trend in housing costs is not matched by a similar increase in 
household income. Fewer and fewer families can afford homeownership in 
Sunnyvale. The typical family that could afford to purchase a home in the 
1960's could not purchase a home today. They would have to live elsewhere 
or rent. Rents too are rising faster than incomes. In addition, the 
choice of housing for both renters and owners is greatly reduced by an ex- 
tremely low vacancy rate. People moving into the area find their new wages 
insufficient to meet their housing expectations. Young adults and seniors 
are finding it more difficult to stay within the community. Some companies 
are choosing to locate elsewhere and prospective employees are refusing 
employment offers because of the housing situation. Thus the housing mar- 
ket which once provided freedom of choice and access to affordable housing 
now provides little of either. Housing availability which was once a major 
attraction is now a deterrent for existing and new residents. 


The existing supply of housing is in excellent structural condition, with 
only spot areas of deterioration which are located primarily in the older 
parts of town. Industrial structures are also in excellent condition with 
spot areas of deterioration along the railroad. However, office and com- 
mercial land uses are not maintained as well as other land uses. Areas 
along El Camino and in the downtown area have concentrations of commercial 
buildings in need of repair and improvement. Overall, Sunnyvale's appear- 
ance and building condition is attractive and pleasing. 
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PURPOSE 


The Housing & Community Revitalization Sub-Element is both a problem state- 
ment and an integrated set of goals, policies and actions. As housing has 
become a daily issue the need for a housing strateay is evident. Conflicts 
arise between differing housing interests which are best resolved through 
local policy. As the local policy concerning housing, this Sub-Element 15s 
a commitment to act and function in a given way. 


The Housing & Community Revitalization Sub-Element is one of several Gener- 
al Plan documents which establishes overall City policy. In addition there 
are several County, regional and State housing documents which also affect 
Sunnyvale. This Sub-Element seeks to develop a partnership effort to in- 
clude both private and government cooperation in addressing local housing 
issues. 


MAJOR FINDINGS 


The following major findings are derived from the information presented with- 
in the Housing & Community Revitalization Sub-Element. These findings form 
the basis of the goals and policies which are presented on the following 
pages. 


Supply 


1. Sunnyvale currently falls short of providing housing for all persons 
either working or residing in the City by 14,471 units. In the future 
this could increase to approximately 34,016 units if present land use 
policies and designations are fully implemented. 


a. On January 1, 1979, 94% of the City was developed. Only 801 acres 
are in agriculture or vacant. Of those, 594 acres are slated for in- 
dustrial development. 


b. The maximum potential of new units, assuming current densities in 
general planned permitted densities is 2,542 units with an addition- 
al 417 units on surplus school sites. 


c. There are 88,100 jobs currently in Sunnyvale. This number could in- 
crease to 111,500 at buildout, excluding the land used for mobile 
home parks in the M-2 zoned district. Conversion of the mobile 
home areas to industrial could increase the number of jobs in Sunny- 
vale to 119,100. 


Neighborhood Condition 


1. The overall physical condition is sound. However, the majority of resi- 
dential structures are entering an age when the need for repair increases. 
The highest concentration of deteriorating residential units are in older 
neighborhoods. 
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a 
a. 97% of all buildings are currently in sound condition, however 63% 
of all residential units are between 15 and 30 years old. Dwelling 
units constructed between 1950 and 1964 show Signs of wear and begin 


to need more substantial maintenance in order to continue their sound 
condition, good appearance and viability. 


b. Mobile homes are under state jurisdiction and located in 20 mobile 
home parks. Several are older parks and some are not zoned with a 
residential zoning. 


2. Spot areas of residential, commercial and industrial buildings are deter- 
jiorated. A combination of structural deficiencies, code violations and 
poor aesthetics detract from neighborhood quality. Commercial areas have 
the highest concentration of deteriorated buildings. 


3. Building Code and zoning violations are a major deterrent to neighbor- 
hood quality. 


a. Residential areas have the highest percentage of inoperable vehicles 
and illegal side yard structures. 


b. Commercial areas contain the highest number of unenclosed trash 
containers. 


c. Three percent of all parcels in the City contain a visible zoning 
code violation. 


Accessibility 


1. Vacancy rates for both rental units (.3%), owner-occupied units (1%) and 
mobile home sites (0%) are extremely low. The jobs/housing imbalance 
has created a high housing demand and has reduced the choice of housing 
type, location and cost for all people. Handicapped, elderly, poor and 
minority households encounter a more difficult time finding affordable 
housing because of the shortage. 


2. The high demand for owner-occupied housing results in a demand for con- 
version of apartments to condominiums. Often tenants cannot afford to 
purchase the converted units and are displaced. The low vacancy rate 
makes it difficult for displaced tenants to relocate in affordable hous- 
ing, the supply of which is further reduced by the conversion to condo- 


miniums. 


3. The shortage of rental units is further aggrevated by discrimination on 
the basis of race, creed, color, sex, marital status, national origin 


and age. 


a. Seventyfour percent of Sunnyvale's apartment complexes discrimi- 
nate on the basis of age. 


b. Midpeninsula Citizens for Fair Housing responded to 178 complaints 
of discrimination in 1978, The great majority of these complaints 
were racial discrimination. 
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Affordability 


1. Less than 15% of Sunnyvale residents could afford to buy a house in 
Sunnyvale today. 


a. In February 1979 a household would have to earn $39,700 annually to 
afford to buy the average home in Sunnyvale. 


b. A combination of a slow rate of new construction, persistent in- 
creasing demand and costs rising faster than household income has 
resulted in housing being affordable only to a minority of residents. 


2. As fewer people can afford homeownership, more people must rent. 


a. A combination of a slow rate of new construction and persistent in- 
creasing demand has resulted in few vacancies and increasing month- 
ly rents. Households most affected are those on fixed incomes and 
with low-to-moderate incomes. 


b. Fifty-one percent of all rental households are considered to 
be low and moderate income by Federal standards. 


c. Thirty-seven percent of renters were paying more than 25% of 
their income for housing in 1975. 


d. Newly constructed, market rate units do not supply more affordable 
units since the cost of construction requires very high rents. 


3. The City's regional fair share of housing affordable to households earn- 
ing less than 80% of the County median is 7,078 as identified by the 
State. 


Condominium and Co-Operative Conversions 


1. The demand for affordable owner occupied housing has spawned an interest 
by developers to convert apartments to condominiums or co-operatives for 


Sale. 


2. The extremely low vacancy rate reduces a displaced tenant's Opportunity 
for equal replacement housing. 


3. A majority of existing rental units will need some type of physical site 
improvements in order to provide adequate owner occupied housing. 


4, Uncontrolled conversion of apartments may substantially reduce rental 
Opportunities and impact specific segments of the rental market. 


Intergovernmental Coordination 


1. Sunnyvale is one of several Bay Area jurisdictions which is part 
of the housing market. 
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os The Housing & Community Revitalization Sub-Element is only one of several 
City documents which influence housing. The Community Development Block 
Grant Housing Assistance Plan (HAP) and Areawide Housing Opportunity Plan 
(AHOP) are directly related. Other City General Plan Elements indirect- 
ly affect housing. 


3. Housing is an interdiscip] inary problem which requires a cooperative 
effort of private industry, neighboring cities, Santa Clara County, 
Association of Bay Area Governments (ABAG), the State and Federal 
Governments. 


GOALS AND POLICIES 


se Supply 


A. Foster expansion of the housing supply to provide greater oppor- 
tunities for current and future residents within environmental , 
social and fiscal constraints. 


Al. Annually review the General Plan and recommend changes based 
on community conditions, giving highest processing priority 
to housing needs within the constraints of environmental im- 
pacts, public services needs and neighborhood character. 


AZ, Expand housing opportunities by permitting a residential mix 
with job producing land uses. 


A3. Encourage and assist in innovative uses of current residential 
zone districts. 


A4, During review of residential projects give highest processing 
priority to those which include below market rate units. 


B. Provide for the growth of jobs so long as housing is available 
within a reasonable distance from the job location and the expan- 
sion of job producing uses is within environmental, fiscal and 
social constraints. 


B1, Continually monitor the number of jobs and housing units. 


B2. The City shall require development which expands employment 
opportunities to contribute towards the provision of housing. 


B3. The City will work with industry and County Transit District 
to improve transit capabilities into and through Sunnyvale. 


1 be Neighborhood Conditions 


C. Ensure a high quality living and working environment. 


C1. Encourage property owners to maintain existing developments 
in a manner which enhances the City. Properties should be 
-aesthetically pleasing, free from nuisances and safe from 
hazards. 
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C2. Identify and upgrade all pockets of seriously deferred main- 
tenance, encouraging private redevelopment of underutilized 
and declining sites within existing neighborhood character- 


UStICs:. 


C3. Investigate and pursue Federal, State and private funded 
programs available for expansion of rehabilitation activities. 


C4. Expand the current Block Grant funded rehabilitation program 
to nonowner-occupied units However, owner occupied units 
will have first priority when funds are limited. Fnsure that 
this capability will not be used for speculative purposes. 


C5. Protect and preserve those portions of Sunnyvale which provide 
an historic link with Sunnyvale's past. 


C6. Promote good tenant/landlord relations. 


C7. Ensure that new development and rehabilitation efforts promote 
quality design and harmonize with existing neighborhood sur- 
roundings. 


C8. Displacement impact on tenants as a result of revitalization 
or land use changes should be considered in the application 
approval process and minimized where possible. 


ites Affordability 


D. Promote and maintain a diversity in tenure, type, size, location 
and cost-of-housing to permit a range of individual choice for all 
current residents and those expected to become City residents as a 
result of normal growth processes and employment opportunities. 


DI. Create a working relationship between the public and private 
sectors to maintain 20% of existing rental units affordable 
to lower income families and seniors and to assist middle in- 
come families with ownership possibilities. 


D2. Require a mix in the price of housing units in new subdivi- 
sions and apartment complexes as a way of distributing low 
and moderate cost housing throughout the City. The intent of 
this concept is to ensure an increase in the supply of afford- 
able shelter throughout the community. 


D3. Use local , state and federal financing Programs which help 
reduce the costs of construction, helping to make housing 
affordable to low and middle income families, seniors and 
handicapped, 


D4. Utilize local, state and federal subsidy programs to reduce 
the cost of construction or the cost to the resident in or- 
der to make housing affordable to lower income households. 

D5. Promote a working relationship with residential developers to 
help implement housing policies. 
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IV. Accessibility - Fair Housing Practices 


Ee Promote a community in which all people regardless of their eth- 
nic, racial, religious background, income, marital status, sex or 
age will have an equal opportunity to avail themselves of housing. 


El. Prevent unlawful discrimination against families with chil- 
dren recognizing that some factors such as Safety and senior 
peace housing may not be suitable for the occupancy of chil- 

ren. 


E2. Support efforts of organizations which help to eliminate un- 
lawful discrimination in Sunnyvale. 


E3. Ensure that handicapped persons have access to newly construct- 
ed residential developments as required by code and encourage 
similar access in renovated structures. 


V. Condominium & Co-Operative Conversions 


F, Provide a mixture of owner and rental housing opportunities by 
allowing conversion from apartment to condominiums or co-opera- 
tives when a benefit to the overall City housing need can be 
shown. 


Fl. Allow condominium and co-operative conversions when the City- 
wide vacancy rate for rental units warrants such conversions. 


F2, Ensure that all conversions meet on-site standards. 


F3. Provide for tenant protection prior to a conversion applica- 
tion. This would include a prohibition of rent increases and 
evictions with the intention to create vacancies prior to 
filing an application for conversion. 


F4. Conversions shall provide ownership opportunities to those 
living in apartment complexes at time of application. 


Viz Intergovernmental Coordination 


G. Assume an active role in reviewing and formulating Federal, state, 
regional and County-wide housing programs to insure compatibility 
with local policies and needs. 


G1. Provide comments concerning state and regional housing plans 
such as the State Fair Share housing allocation or the State 
Office of Housing and Community Development. 


G2. Consider Supporting housing legislation at the County, State 
and Federal levels which will promote more housing opportuni- 
ties for all segments of the community. 


G3. Continue an active dialogue with neighboring cities, Santa 
Clara County and ABAG regarding mutual concerns. 
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COMMUNITY CONDITIONS 
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THE RESIDENTS 


Much of Sunnyvale's population growth occurred in one 
twenty year explosion between 1950 and 1970. Sunnyvale's 
character changed from an agriculture town to a major 
urban industrial center. In contrast to the growth of 
1950-1970, the 1970 decade has shown a levelling trend, 
Which will continue in the future. Projections for the 
1990 population vary from a decrease to 99,000 to an in- 
crease to 114,700. The most significant factors affect- 
ing Sunnyvale's population growth, or lack thereof, is 
the additional housing supply potential and diminishing 
household size. The following projections are based on 
the 1972 General Plan. 
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Sunnyvale's population is getting older. This is pri- 
marily due to a decline in school age children and an 
increase in the 60+ age group. The age/sex pyramids 
illustrate the change in age distribution between 1950 
and 1975, 


The reduction of school age children is the result of 
several factors. High housing costs are prohibiting 
families from moving into the area. Rather they are 
locating in southern Santa Clara County where housing 

is less expensive. A limited supply of rental housing 
Where children are accepted makes it difficult for fami- 
lies to obtain shelter and thus discourages in-migration. 
This low in-migration of children combined with a declin- 
ing fertility rate among residents also contributes to 
fewer persons per household. The trend towards fewer 
children within the community is likely to continue. 
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POPULATION BY 
9 YEAR AGE GROUPS 


1960 


Female; Male 
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Persons Per Household 


960 1966 1970 175 1990* 


Sunnyvale 30D Juco 3.03 Crh (Berale 

Santa Clara 3.89 3.4 Sh Care Deal, 

Mountain View See 2.8 2.4 Za 1.90 

Santa Clara County S206 SGI) Sea 2.92 2.41 

San Jose Seg 3.42 Ba ial 2.48 
*astimate 


The County of Santa Clara estimates that there are 6,110 
non-working households in Sunnyvale which includes 
senior citizens or student households. These households 
are not part of the labor force and are thus not included 
in jobs/household ratios. However these households do 
have a need for housing. 


The number of persons per household has declined steadily 
for Sunnyvale, its neighbors and County-wide. Fewer chil- 
dren, more elderly households and more single person 
households contribute to the decline. Projections indi- 
cate the County-wide average may drop from 2.92 to be- : 
tween 2.35 and 2.48 by 1990. In 1960, 29% of Sunnyvale's 1 & 2 PERSON HOUSEHOLDS 
households were composed of one or two persons. In 19/70 
this had increased to 43% and by 1975 to 56%. If this 
trend continues, the number of dwelling units could 
actually increase while the City's total population de- 
creases. A trend towards smaller households also puts a 50 
greater demand on housing since shrinking household size 
also leads to the occurrence of "overhoused" households. 
After the children grow up the parents remain in a large 
house. Higher housing prices prevent the elderly from 
moving to a smaller house or a family from purchasing 
the large house that they need. Thus the elderly become 
overhoused in a dwelling unit too large for their needs. 
Excess housing capacity does exist but it is not avail- 
able to reduce a housing shortage among families. 
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Minority households represent about 18% of the population. 
The map illustrates the percentage of minority population 
in each planning area. 
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SOURCE : 1975 Census including 
unincorporated Areas. 


OWNERS AND RENTERS 


The ratio between owners and renters reflects the type 
of construction which dominated that era. Residential 
construction between 1950 and 1959 was 84% Single family 
units. In contrast between 1970 and 1978, 33% of resi- 
dential construction starts were single family while 67% 
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Owner %/Renter % 
1950 1960 1970 1975 


ee 


Mountain View N/A 56/44 34/66 31/69 
Santa Clara 63/35 75/25 56/44 51/49 
Sunnyvale N/A fafel 58/42 56/44 
Santa Clara County ey ACh 77/23 62/38 61/39 
San Jose 63/37 637-37 63/37 65/35 


NOTE: N/A = not available 
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were duplex/multi-family units. Sunnyvale, Santa Clara 
and Santa Clara County have all followed almost identical 
patterns where Mt. View has consistently had a higher 
rental unit percentage. 


Future owner/renter percentages depend on land availabi- 
lity and the type of construction, which in turn depends 
on the ability to rent or sell the units within market 
place parameters. 


HOUSEHOLD INCOME 


The table below illustrates a dramatic and long term rise 
in income for Sunnyvale, its neighbors and Countywide. 


Median Household Income 


1949 1959 1965 1969 1974 


unnyvale 3052 159375. 99,5376, 13,078>" 14,9 12 
Sane Clara 25182 7,472 8435. 112,185 2 113,956 
Mountain View 3,505 7,066 . 8,162 ~ 11,850. 12,790 
Santa Clara County 3,009 7,417 63663.9) 114539. “145506 
San Jose 2,946 6,949 8,252 10,854 14,361 
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However, inflation renders much of this increase illusory. 
Research on the County-wide median income reveals that 
when the 1965-69 increase of 33.2% is adjusted for infla- 
tion the real increase is reduced 26.2%. The increase be- 
tween 1969-74 is actually a 3.7% decrease when computed 
with inflation. In other words, income did not increase 
as much as the increase in costs of goods and services. 


City-wide, approximately 33% of households fall within 
the designation of low-to-moderate income, i.e. those 
households earning less than 80% of the County median. 
Of all households who rent, 51% were low income, while 
22% of owner-occupied households were low income. Typi- 
cally these households have difficulty finding affordable 
housing and often pay more than 25% of their income for 
housing. The lower income households generally locate in 
the northern part of Sunnyvale, particularly in the Cen- 
tral Sunnyvale area. 22% of the City's households were 
headed by females. Their median income is $8,625 or 59% 
of the City's median income for all households. Of house- 
holds earning less than 80% of the median income, 36% are 
female headed households. Of these low income, female 
headed households, 52% are single person households and 

a large portion of these are persons 65 years or older. 
It will become increasingly more difficult to maintain 
housing affordable to these people. As rents go up, 
people on limited incomes will be forced to move. 


County-wide, the handicapped head of households hada 
median income of 49% of the County median. 70% of the 
handicapped head of households were over 50. The City's 
elderly population also is generally less affluent than 
the population as a whole. Households age 65-69 had a 
median income of $7,350 or 49% of the City's median. 
This dropped to $5,510 for 70-74 age group and $4,330 
for the 75+ age group. 


The minority population is 18% of the City's total popu- 
lation. Except for the Japanese and Chinese households, 
the median income of the remaining minority-households 
is below the City median. 
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THE LAND 


As of January 1979 there were 46,692 dwelling units in 
Sunnyvale. With streets and highways excluded, 50% of 
the developed land or 4,608 acres is devoted to resi- 
dential use. The chart provides a breakdown of the type 
and number of existing units. Single family detached 
housing comprises 72% of the residential land and pro- 
vides 43% of the housing, while the remaining 18% of 
residential property provides 57% of the housing sup- 
ply. The single family areas have a density of approx- 
imately 5.8 units per net acre. Overall, Sunnyvale has 
a 10.0 unit per net acre density which compares with 
the cities of Santa Clara at 9.7, Mt. View at 12.5 

and San Jose at 7.2. 


Only 6% or 801 acres of the developable property in Sun- 
nyvale's sphere of influence remains vacant or in agri- 
culture. 594 acres are slated for industrial develop- 
ment. 


HOUSING UU Ton Baeel Pies Oh eUN GD 
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January 1979 
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PUBLIC/ 
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LAND USE 
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There are approximately 230 acres of land available for 
new residential construction if vacant or agriculture 
areas designated on the 1972 General Plan for housing; 
land which is underdeveloped or suitable for redevelop- 
ment with a residential use; and school sites which 
might possibly be converted to housing are aggregated. 
On residentially designated land, a maximum of 2,542 
units could be provided at an overall density of 12.8 
units per acre. Another 417 units could be gained if 
abandoned school sites are used for housing. 2,790 
of these units would be in projects containing ten or 
more units. 


Approximately 304 acres of land zoned M-2 are used for 
mobile home use. The parks in this zone district con- 
tain 2,712 housing units. Industrial zoning districts 
were modified to allow mobile home residential use with 
a Temporary Use Permit for 21 years and in some cases 30 
years. The first of these permits is due to expire in 
1988, As the 21 year Use Permits expire the possibility 
arises that land use may change to an industrial type. 
If this occurs the 2,712 units would be lost and re- 
placed with industrial uses having an estimated 7,600 
new jobs. 


The Land Use Element of the General Plan, with its imple- 
menting tool the Zoning Ordinance, controls the sites 
available for any particular land use and the density or 
intensity of development on the site. In order to change 
the proportion between land available for housing or in- 
dustrial use, a change in the Land Use Element must occur. 
Decisions to change or maintain the status quo of the 

Land Use Element and Zoning Ordinance must be based on 
specific criteria. Those criteria which relate to hous- 
ing include: 


1. Traffic and its impact on neighborhoods including 
air pollution and noise. 


2. The ability of the City to supply water and electri- 
city to new developments. 


3. The ability of the City to accommodate Sewage outflow. 

4. The fiscal impacts or the ability of the City to 
collect and spend funds to build and maintain addji- 
tions to the infra-structure. 


5. Compatibility of industrial, commercial and residen- 
tial mixture. 
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NEIGHBORHOOD CONDITION 


The great majority of structures which serve Sunnyvale's 
residents and employees were built between 1950 and 
1970, The chart illustrates the portion of buildings 
built prior to 1950 and in successive five year groups 
to the present. As illustrated on page 29, housing con- 
struction during the 1950's decade was primarily single 
family housing which accounted for 84% of the housing 
Starts with 16% being duplex and multiple family units. 
However, during the following decade of the 1960's, sing- 
le family units were 44% of housing starts while duplex 
and multiple family units represented 56%. The 1970's 
decade has seen this trend continue with single family 
units being 34% of housing starts and 66% duplexes and 
multiple family units. 


The great majority of Sunnyvale's structures are resi- 
dential units and it is significant to note that 63% 
Of all housing units were constructed between 1950 and 
1964. The 15 to 30 year old category is especially crit- 
ical for housing, since this is a time when signs of 
exterior deterioration become most evident and interior 
facilities malfunction. As the buildings continue to 
age, the potential for deteriorating structure conditions 
increases. Thus the housing boom of the 1950's and 
1960's will become the repair and rehabilitation boom of 
the 1980's-1990's, 


On a City-wide basis 97% of the building stock was rated 
sound. This high percentage can be attributed to the 
relatively recent construction of a majority of struc- 
tures and high demand market conditions which increase 
property value and thus its maintenance. Minor repairs 
are required in 2% of the structures and 1% require 
major rehabilitation or demolition. Structures which 
require minor repair are concentrated mainly in the area 
downtown and extending north to the industrial areas. 
This is the older part of town and contains almost al] 
the structures which were built before 1950; some date 
back to the 1920's and a few in the late 1890's. Struc- 
tures in the unsound categories are scattered throughout 
the City with notable concentrations in the Hollenbeck 
and Fremont corner, Crescent Avenue near Sunnyvale-Sara- 
toga Road, the industrial development along Evelyn Avenue 
and the commercial area on South Murphy. 


As a group the office and commercial land uses do not 
maintain their conditions as well as other land uses. 
When compared in their own category, only 81% are rated 
sound. Twelve percent require minor repair, and 7% re- 
quire major rehabilitation or demolition. Major areas 


1950-54 / 


1960-64 / 26.9: 


1975-78 / 
7.4% 


1970-74 / 
15.3% 


1965-69 / 
12.9% 
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of concentration occur along El Camino Real, the corner 
of Fremont and Wolfe and in the downtown area, particu- 
larly along South Murphy. 


In addition to structural condition, the incidence of 
zoning violations can serve as an indication of neigh- 
borhood quality. The most frequent violation 1s unen- 
closed trash containers which tend to concentrate In 
the commercial and multi-family areas. These violations 
combined with the less frequent unenclosed storage, re- 
sidential auto repair, truck parking and equipment stor- 
age all detract from neighborhood asthetics and may 
lead to nuisance and hazardous conditions. However, 
only 3% of the lots contain such violations and thus do 
not appear to constitute a major detraction from neich- 
borhood condition. 


When viewed as a whole, Sunnyvale has excellent struc- 
tural condition and very little to detract from neigh- 
borhood quality. Certain planning areas contain concen- 
trations of deteriorating structures or zoning viola- 
tions which tend to be unique to each planning area ra- 
ther than City-wide. 


As the City ages, an ongoing cycle of private redevelop- 
ment occurs on sites which, in the owner's opinion, 

would be better used for a different purpose. Declinina 
property condition, decreasing income generation, increas- 
ing maintenance costs and higher profit all motivate 
changes in land use. Private redevelopment usually 
occurs on underdeveloped sites which can be rebuilt at 
higher densities. The higher densities are necessary to 
meet high construction, finance and land costs. Toa 
large degree improvement of neighborhood condition is de- 
pendent upon private redevelopment. The constant improve- 
ment of property stimulates property values, improves 
aesthetics and contributes to city-wide vitality. 


- Many land uses are occupied by persons who rent the Janda. 


Such tenants as apartment residents, mobile home occu- 


‘pants and some commercial and industrial enterprises have 


no control over land use or redevelopment decisions made 
by the property owner. If their site is a candidate for 
redevelopment, public hearing comment is the Only oppor- 
tunity to influence property owner initiated land use 
changes. 


AREAS OF STRUCTURAL DETERIORATION IN SUNNYVALE 
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THOSE EMPLOYED IN SUNNYVALE 


Sunnyvale serves the Bay Area as a major industrial cen- 
ter with a major concentration of electronic, defense 
and light industrial corporations. Using 25 employees 
per acre as an estimate of potential employees per acre, 
Sunnyvale's sphere of influence has a buildout potential 
as follows. 


Potential Employment in Sunnyvale 


Employment Jobs 

Vacant land available for_commercial 
or industrial development! 16,70C 
Industry under construction! 4,000 
Commercial under construction! 700 
Town Center employment2 2,000 
Spring 1979 total City-wide employment3 88,100 
Conversion of M-2 zones from 
mobile homes to industry] 7,600 

TOTAL 119,10¢ 


Source: 1) Field Survey, January 1979 
2) Nepartment of Redevelopment 
3) Housing Division Telephone Survey 
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These estimates rank Sunnyvale second as an employment 
center in Santa Clara County and fourth in the entire 
Bay Area exceeded only by San Francisco, Oakland and 
San Jose. 


Less than 20% of the current industrial employees live 
and work in the City. As a result, the majority of em- 
ployees commute. The average Commute trip is currently 
15 miles. This commute cost $6.25 per day in 1977 and 
will rise to $25.65 in 1990. The precent of income 
used for commuting in 1977 was 9.4% which is estimated 
to be 16.5% by 1990. These costs anticipate gasoline 
at $2.50 per gallon in 1985. These estimates were pub- 
lished by the Santa Clara County Housing Task Force in 


their October 1977 report, Housing: A Call for Action. 
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THE MISMATCH & ITS IMPACTS - 
DEMAND VERSUS SUPPLY 


Using current land use designations as shown on the 
1972 General Plan and assuming Current trends there is a 
Significant difference between the demand for housing 
and the City's ability to supply. The following chart 
illustrates this shortfall within the Sunnyvale sphere 
_Of influence, 


The term shortfall is used to represent the gap between 
housing demand from existing residents and employment 
factors and housing actually provided or potentially 
buildable. The shortfall has impacted the affordability 
of housing and its accessibility to existing and poten- 
tial residents. the chart below illustrates the number 
of housing units Sunnyvale will fall short based on de- 
mand from working and non-working households. It assumes 
that one housing unit should be provided for every 1.6 
jobs plus an additional 6,000 units for full-time stu- 
dents and retired households. 


By 1985, 7,078 housing units in Sunnyvale should be af- 
fordable to low and moderate income households to meet 
its "Fair Share". Fair Share is a concept utilized by 
the State to illustrate local need for low and moderate 
income housing. These housing needs are not typically 
met by the market and thus in the State's view are the 
responsibility of each jurisdiction. Each city and coun- 
ty in the Bay Area has been assigned a fair share. A good 
faith effort is expected toward meeting the fair share 
allocation. These units could be available as a result 
of public and/or private efforts. 


JOBS vs. HOUSING EMBALANCE 


*Estimated Non-working+ Required Housing 
Employment + Households = Housing — Provided = Shortfall 


Spring 1979 88,100 6,100 61163 46,692 14,471 


Buildout anticipated at 
present General Plan & Zoning 113500 6,100 75,788 49,234 26,991 


Buildout if M-2 lands 
convert to industry 119,100 6,100 80,588 46,522 34,016 


*There are 1.6 workers per household 
+Each of the households requires one unit 
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TRENDS IN OWNER OCCUPIED HOUSING 


Pe Housing Costs 
The cost of owning a home has increased dramatically 


AN throughout Santa Clara County and Sunnyvale is no excep- 
Ges) ele tion. The chart below illustrates the price of new home. 
= occupied in the County. 


= 

- During the 1966-71 period housing prices fluctuated, 
but increased only 3% overall. However, the 1971-77 ete 
iod brought a steady climb in housing costs resulting 
in a 189% increase throughout the County. 


For Sunnyvale the trend has been even more pronounced. 
The Federal Census reported the median value of an 
owner-occupied unit in 1960 at $17,300 and $29,200 in 
4 1970. The Sunnyvale Board of Real Estate Multiple List- 
tings report published in November 1978 documented the 
View T average sales price at $77,822 for the period 1/78-11/78 
| “ and $90,822 for homes sold during the month of November. 
QA A In February 1979 the San Jose Mercury News reported the 
r SW RR” median price of a Sunnyvale home at $91,976. These fig- 
A \ a ures represent an increase in cost of 215% from 1970-79 
for owner-occupied homes in Sunnyvale. The cost of hous- 
ing is a reflection of the cost and the potential of new 
construction and the demand for existing housing. 


Demand for existing housing can best be measured by the 
vacancy rate (see chart on page 26). The 1979 Postal 
Vacancy Survey estimated a 1% vacancy rate for single. 
family dwellings. This is a high demand; a 5% vacancy 
rate is considered a healthy rate. With a continued 
high demand, housing costs will continue to soar unless 
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Median Price of New Homes Occupied in Santa Clara County 


Year Median Price % Change 
1966 $23,200 . = 
1967 24 ,500 +5°.6 
1968 25,600 +4 5 
1969 27,000 TORS 
1970 23,800 -11.9 
1971 23,900 +04 
boy 26,000 +8 8 
VES 33200 +200 
1974 37,500 +2082 
1875 45,700 2009 
1976 533300 +16.6 
1977 69,100 +29 .6 
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House Payment Equals 25% of Gross Annual Income 


1970 Ue ON 
Price $23,800 $45 ,700 £91,976 
Monthly mortgage payment of 1% 
after 10% downpayment $214 $411 $828 
Gross annual income required 
if housing is 25% of income $10,280 $19,728 $39,744 


Percentage of Sunnyvale resident 
households which could afford to 68% 31% 15%" 
Purchase in Sunnyvale 


*Housing: A Call For Action estimated approximately 15% of 
Sunnyvale households could afford to purchase a median priced 
house in 1977. In the two years since that estimate it is 
likely the percentage has dropped even lower. 


new opportunities to meet the demand can be provided. 
The cost and the potential for new construction is dis- 
cussed later. 


Affordability 


From 1970-79, in contrast to the 215% increase in the 
cost of home ownership, income in Sunnyvale increased 
56%. Less than 15% of the people who live in Sunnyvale 
can afford to purchase a home in Sunnyvale today. Using 
the typical rules of thumb of 10% down, monthly payments 
at 1% of the remaining mortaage, and 25% of gross annual 
income as an affordable housing expenditure, the above 
three scenarios illustrate a vivid picture of declining 
ownership affordability in Sunnyvale. 


The substantial increase in the cost of owner-occupied 
housing has affected both new and existing dwellings. 
Theoretically, new housing is more expensive while old- 
er housing remains less expensive. Typically, as estab- 
lished households trade up, the older, existing housing 
"filters down" and provides entry into the ownership mar- 
ket for new, low-to-moderate income families. However, 
the increase in value of many older houses is keeping 
pace with new houses. The "filtering down" of housing 
to a price affordable to new, low and moderate income 
families is virtually curtailed. Older housing that at 
one time may not have been desirable is being purchased 
by higher income families because it is all that is af- 
fordable and available. 
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A side effect of the sharp increase in housing cost 1s 
an increase in the rate of remodeling. Families are re- 
modeling or adding on a room instead of moving and trad- 
ing up. New resident-owners are more affluent and are 
revitalizing and improving the older homes. All of which 
helps maintain the housing stock condition but does not 
aid in providing affordable housing. 


In order to maintain the market for a greater number of 
households, the "rules of thumb" used to calculate af- 
fordable housing payments are changing. Now, 33% of gross 
annual income is often considered an appropriate expendi- 
ture. The purchase price may be 3; times the gross annual 
income and a 20% downpayment may be required. For people 
already owning a home, a new home is sometimes purchased 
with a greater downpayment in order to reduce monthly pay- 
ments, Financial institutions are also using new payment 
plans to help make ownership more feasible. Where two 
incomes are present, both incomes are required to be in- 
cluded in calculating affordability. The result of these 
changes is a greater debt load on the household. 


Of the 4,771 low income/owner-occupied households, 3,263 
households have affordable housing costs. This situation 
is due to a large degree to the fact that these owners 
purchased their homes in the 1940's and 1950's. Although 
their incomes are low, their housing costs are low too. 
Typically, these owners could not afford to rent or move 
and thus remain in their homes. However, when the house 
is sold it will not be in the affordable range but will 
sell at market rate. Over time the lower income persons 
will be replaced with upper income households. 
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House Payment Equals 33% of Gross Annual Income 


1970 1975 1979 


Price $23,800 $45,700 $91,979 

Monthly mortgage payment of 1% 

after 20% downpayment $190 $366 $736 

Gross annual income required 

if housing is 33% of income $6,909 $13,309 $26,764 

Percentage of Sunnyvale resident lack of data 

households which could afford to 88% 537, precludes 

purchase in Sunnyvale accurate 
estimate 
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Rental Survey of June 1979 


Average Rent for New Tenants Low Hig 
Studio $239 $205 $320 
Junior 1 bedroom 278 250 335 
1 bedroom 277 215 350 
2 bedroom 330 198 440 
3 bedroom 363 250 500 
4 bedroom 415 Si7. 500 
June 1979 
Overpayment 


Overpayment is said to occur when a family pays more 
than 25% of gross income for housing. The best data on 
overpayment is the 1975 Special County Census and although 
the information is obsolete by today's market conditions 
the problem of overpayment has most likely increased as 
housing costs have risen faster than income. Of all home- 
owners in 1975, 17% or 2,192 households paid more than 
25% of their income toward housing. Of this group 69% 

or 1,508 were considered low-to-moderate income. 


Some households choose to make payments greater than 25% 
of their gross monthly income. Higher income families 
have a greater latitude to do this as there is more in- 
come to spend. Moderate income families often cannot 
voluntarily spend more for housing because there is in- 
sufficient income for other essential items. As a result 
renting is their only choice. 


TRENDS IN RENTER OCCUPIED 
Housing Costs 


Roth the jobs/housing imbalance and the high cost of own- 
ership create a greater demand for rental units. When 
demand is high and the supply does not expand to meet 
the demand, rents rise. The 1960 and 1970 census report- 
ed median rents of $107 and $150 respectively. This is 

a 41% increase in ten years. A phone survey in June 1979 
of 76 apartment complexes representing 9,305 units 
revealed the following: 


The average rent in this sampling is $ 317. Roughly, 
this would be a 111% increase in rents from 1970 to 
present. Rents will continue to rise to meet costs 
and in response to demand. Rents in newly construc- 
ted apartments will also be high reflecting the high 
cost of new construction. 
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Again, demand for apartments can best be measured by va- 
cancy rates. Apartment vacancy rates declined from a 
high of 13.0% in 1971 to 3.1% in 1976. Current estimates 
are 1% County-wide and .3% for Sunnyvale. A 5% vacancy 
rate is considered a competitive market. 


In periods of low vacancy rates tenant choice of price 
and style of apartment unit is diminished. New tenants 
must take what is available. Tenants wishing to move 
discover their choices are severly limited. The advan- 
tages of small supply and high demand favor the property 
Owner and provide tenants few alternatives. Owners can 
continually raise rents to new tenants in accordance 
with prevailing market conditions. 


Affordability 


Although the 111% increase of rents is less than the 215% 
increase in ownership costs, it is still substantial when 
incomes only increased 56% during the same period. Also, 

the renter population is composed of relatively more low 

income persons and persons on fixed incomes. 


In 1975, 37% of renter occupied households paid more than 
25% of their income for rent. Of these, 94% (3,327 house- 

holds) were low income. This is twice the percentage of 

owners who overpaid. It is unknown how many renter house- 
holds overpay in 1979, as rents can vary widely in the 


HOUSING VACANCY RATE 
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Same comp] ex depending upon when a tenant moved in. Simi- 
larly it is unknown how many people wanted to live in 
Sunnyvale but could not afford to rent or had to move 
because rents become too high. Nonetheless, the survey 
noted above indicates that none of the rentals survey- 
ed would be affordable to a prospective household on 
Social Security. Only at maximum occupancy (i.e. four 
people in a two bedroom unit) would the average rents be 
affordable to a low income household. Since most apart- 
ments will not be rented at maximum occupancy, it is est- 
imated that 25% of all nonassisted rental units or 4,300 
would be affordable in 1979 to low and moderate income 
households. However, these units over time will decrease 
in numbers. With a high demand, rents will continue to 
rise faster than incomes. Low income households (i.e. 
seniors, students, trainees) will move out of the com- 
munity to find cheaper housing. Often rents will have a 
significant increase when a complex is sold. The new own- 
er is faced with a much larger debt load and property tax 
payment than the previous owner and thus must raise rents 
to compensate for the increase in costs. New rental pro- 
jects, unless planned for a rental assistance program, 
are not affordable and do not expand the housing oppor- 
tunities for low and moderate income households. 


RENT RAISE 
To $350 
JAN. 1, 1979 


In 1975 Sunnyvale had 669 rental assisted households or 
7% of its 10,237 eligible households as compared with 
with Santa Clara at 10% or San Jose at 12%. 


The number of rental units affordable to low income per-~ 
sons will continue to decrease as few new units are built 
and competition for the existing units increases. 


Accessibility 


Of the 76 apartment complexes surveyed by phone for June 
1979, 56 complexes representing 7,000 units practiced age 
discrimination, This type of discrimination constricts 
family housing. Families find, that even though they 
could afford an apartment, they are barred because of 
their children. 


Niscrimination on the grounds of race, color, religion, 
national oriqin, ancestory, sex and marital status as 
well as against the blind, visually handicapped or physi- 
cally disabled individuals is prohibited. Yet this type 
of discrimination persists. In 1978 Midpeninsula Citi- 
zens for Fair Housing received 178 requests from Sunny- 
vale residents for assistance concerning housing com- 
plaints. 
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MOBILE HOME TRENDS 


Mobile homes provide housing which is affordable when 
compared to market rate single family housing. Mobile 
homes typically are owner-occupied while the space is 
rented. However, it is very unusual that a mobile home 

is actually moved. Usually they are sold in place and 
occupy the same space until unit deterioration justifies 
replacement. Indicative of area-wide demand for mobile 
home spaces is the fact that vacancies are virtually zero. 


The cost of a mobile home varies depending upon age. 
Those which are over five years of age sell in the 
$15,000 to $30,000 range. Newer mobile homes less than 
five years old sell in the $35,000 to $60,000 range. 
Space rental varies from $170 - $250 throughout Sunny- 
vale, Affordability can be estimated using 10% down- 
payment on a $40,000 purchase price with a monthly mort- 
gage payment of $360 plus $185 for space rental. Thus, 
total monthly housing cost is $545. In order to equal 
25% of income the household would need to earn $2,180 
monthly or $26,160 yearly. 


APARTMENT CONSTRUCTION COSTS 
(Example of Project Built in 1979) 


Summary Assumptions 

Description Cost 1. 1.18 acres 
Cecouunics 
Land $320,000 3. All units are 2 bedrooms 
Land Carry 10,000 4. $6.19 a square foot for land 
Legal/zoning/closing 5 5000 (typical in Sunnyvale) 
Offsite improvements 30,000 
Peston 20,000 Conclusion 
Perrits/Fees 20,000 
FHA Costs 16,000 1. Required rent to cover costs, 
igterametnterest 72,000 NOPPrOTLt On case, lOWs, <.ce ee ee C5\7 
Permanent Financing 38,000 . 
Hard Costs(construction) 600,000 a Tea U AUR aie vo eae costs, . 
Contractor Overhead 36,000 eg PEO PAVE ONR CAST SLOW: Dery Ea Godage vue oc a 
Developer Overhead 40,000 3. Average rent of 2 bedroom unit in 
—— sunnyvales (une 1979) ee vee eet en oon 


TOTAL 1,207,000 
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COST OF CONSTRUCTION 


The table on the previous page provides some indicators 
of cost components for new construction. All of these 
costs are typically passed on to the prospective home- 
Owner or renter. County-wide, few apartments are being 
built because the owners have a difficulty charging rents 
to meet their costs of construction and still be competi- 
tive with other existing rentals. Builders are construct- 
ing townhouses or condominiums, where costs can be passed 
through. Increasing construction costs are a severe con- 
straint to providing affordable housing. 
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1,000 2,000 3,000 4,000 5,000 6,000 


1950-54 3184 


1955-59 Es 292 


1960-64 FE} 294 


1975-79 ej 16 


SINGLE FAMILY 
DUPLEX 
MULTIPLE FAMILY 
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CONDOMINIUM OR CO-OPERATIVE CONVERSION 


A recent trend in housing is the conversion of apartment 
complexes into condominiums or co-operatives. Each unit 
is sold as air-space and is privately owned. The building 
and grounds are owned in common. Owners are responsible 
for the maintenance and repair of their individual unit 
and the homeowner's association is responsible for the 
exterior and lot. 


Condominium conversions affect both owner and renter 
housing supply. They provide no new housing. However, 
they shift the balance of housing, increasing owner 
supply and decreasing rental supply. Cemand for conver- 
sion stems from the high cost and low vacancy rate for 
owner-occupied housing. Converted condominiums have com- 
paratively lower cost than new construction and provide 
an opportunity for ownership. 


As the demand and cost of single family homes increase, 
the value of condominiums and potential conversions also 
increase. Apartment owners-convertors are interested in 
conversion because they can make a much higher profit by 
selling individual units as opposed to selling an apart- 
ment complex intact. This is particularly true if the 
building is older, has exhausted its depreciation for tax 
purposes and may need extensive repairs in the future. 


Condominium conversions affect a wide range of housing 
concerns which need to be addressed in a local governing 
policy. Presently, Sunnyvale has adopted policy guide- 
lines which address many of the on-site concerns. The 
guidelines focus on improving the building to standards 
which will protect future owners and the homeowner's 
association from unexpected repairs and poor quality 
living environments. The guidelines establish minimum 
standards of for a variety of site and building improve- 
ments including landscaping and open space, storage, 
separate utilities, parking, fire and building safety, 
sound attenuation and tenant notification. A public hear- 
ing and Use Permit are required to approve the conversion. 


Additional issues related to condominium conversion go 
beyond the conversion site and effect the City as a 
whole. Displaced tenants have difficulty finding replace- 
ment housing when the vacancy rate is less than 5%. The 
displaced tenant may have to move out of the City to find 
new housing. Conversion also reduces the rental stock. 
This impact is particularly critical when there is a high 
demand for rental units and few new units are being built. 
A spinoff effect is that the remaining units become more 
in demand and rents for these units adjust accordingly. 


INTERGOVERNMENTAL COORDINATION 


Sunnyvale is only one of several jurisdictions in the 

region which shares responsibility for the housing mar- 

ket. The preceeding discussions and following policies 

help clarify the City's capabilities and methods in ad- 

dressing housing issues. The rules, regulations and re- 

sources will continue to change. Therefore the City \ 
should continue its cooperation with the State, Associa- 

tion of Bay Area Governments, County of Santa Clara and 
neighboring cities in order to ensure that new housing rPueay 
programs will be useful to and supported by Sunnyvale. Rests 


The Housing Sub-Element is one of nine mandated elements 
which a city must include in its General Plan. Although AGENCIES EXCHANGING: 
this Element is Housing in specific, it relates to other 
General Plan Elements as the City's guiding policy state- 


. : : FUNDS 

ments, By its very nature, the Housing Sub-Element is a 

document which must include a wide range of other docu- TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 
ments, City departments, governmental aaencies and pri- LAWS / POLICIES 


vate enterprise. 


The Housing & Community Revitalization Sub-Element is also 
associated with the budget. The City budget is based 

on the General Plan and is an integral part of the plan- 
ning process. The two are tied together by common goals. 
The budget provides service objectives which implement 
General Plan goals and policies. Funds are then allocat- 
ed based on these service objectives. 


Two related housing documents serve as implementation 
measures for the Housing Sub-Element. The Housing Assis- 
tance Plan is part of the Community Development Block 
Grant program and sets one and three year goals for local 
housing assistance. The programs include all types of 
assistance from rehabilitation to new construction. 
The Housing Assistance Plan budgets Federal grant monies 
for the purchase of assisted housing sites. 


A second related document is the Areawide Housing Opport- 
unity Plan (AHOP). The AHOP is a regional document auth- 
ored by the Association of Bay Area Governments. Based 

on local Housing Assistance Plans the AHOP serves as a 
basis for distributing Federal bonus housing funds. The 
AHOP does not change local goals, but serves as region- 
al coordination for implementing local goals. Both of 
these documents are in harmony with the City's Housing 
Sub-Element. 
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HOUSING & COMMUNITY REVITALIZATION 
GOALS & POLICIES 


Introduction 


The Housing & Community Revitalization Sub-Element estab- 
lishes a set of integrated goals, policies and actions. 
It is a local commitment to act and function ina given 
way. The Sub-Element provides guidance for decision 
making when confronted with specific proposals. 


This Sub-Element is one of several Sub-Elements of the 
General Plan, such as the Land Use Sub-Element and Trans- 
portation Sub-Element. All portions of the major Ele- 
ments are interdisciplinary. Policy changes in one Ele- 
ment affect the other Elements. This Sub-Element is the 
first one to receive major revision since 1972. Thus it 
will give policy direction to other Elements of the Gene- 
ral Plan. The Housing & Community Revitalization Sub- 
Element, in and of itself, does not form the other Gen- 
eral Plan Elements. The decisions concerning land use, 
circulation, or community facilities will be made with 
those Sub-Elements. However, until all Elements of the 
General Plan are revised, the Housing & Community Revi- 
talization Sub-Element provides policy direction for 
housing related matters. 


The goals, policies and action statements within the 
Housing & Community Revitalization Sub-Element are based 
on certain assumptions. They are: 


1. .The citizens of Sunnyvale desire to maintain the 
existing character of the City, with a reasonable 
modification to density or intensity of use. 


2. There are environmental, fiscal and social con- 
straints which limit and control the ultimate living 
and working environments in Sunnyvale. 


3. Sunnyvale cannot balance jobs and housing if assump- 
tions 1 and 2 are valid. 


4, It is preferable to change job producing land to 
residential, permit modest increases in density, and 
make more efficient uses of existing housing so as 
to maintain the existing character of Sunnyvale. 


5. The future expansion of employment should contribute 
to the expansion of housing. 
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6. The majority of property owners will maintain their 
property without governmental involvement. Involve- 
ment should only occur where there is a concentra- 
tion of deteriorating buildings or where there js a 
demonstrated need. 


7. The City does want and need a diversity of choice 
of tenure, type, size, location and cost of housing. 


8, The market cannot provide new housing affordable to 
low and middle income persons by itself. 


9, The supply of existing, affordable housing is shrink- 
ing. 


10. In order to preserve and expand the supply of afford- 
able housing, there must be cooperative efforts be- 
tween the public and private sector. 


11. Government should take a role to encourage the acces- 
sibility of housing to various groups of the community. 


12. Condominium and co-operative conversion should show 
a net benefit to the City, including existing tenants, 
City-wide and potential homeowners. 


13. Housing is a regional problem requiring cooperation 
beyond Sunnyvale's borders. 


14, The policies and programs of this Sub-Element cannot 
solve every persons housing needs. 


SUPPLY 


GOAL A: FOSTER THE EXPANSION OF THE HOUSING SUPPLY TO 
PROVIDE GREATER OPPORTUNITIES FOR CURRENT AND FUTURE 
RESIDENTS WITHIN ENVIRONMENTAL, SOCIAL AND FISCAL 
CONSTRAINTS. 


Policy Al: Annually review the General plan and recom- 
mend changes based on community conditions giving highest 
processing priority to housing needs within the con- 
straints of environmental impacts, public services needs 
and neighborhood character. 


There is a current shortfall of 14,471 housing units and 

a potential shortage of 34,016 units. This shortfall will 
will have a major impact on the affordability of housing 
and will cause a massive increase in the number of vehicle 
trips into the City. In turn there will be an increase 
of the noise levels and air pollution levels within the 
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City. New employment will cause the need for additional 
water, sewer and electrical capacity. In light of fiscal 
constraints it is unclear if the City will have the abil- 
ity to spend funds to build and maintain the infra-struct- 
ure needed to permit an increase in employment when there 
is a limited increase in population. 


There is limited vacant land and there is a desire within 
the community (i.e. Central Sunnyvale) to maintain the 
City at existing density levels and preserve existing 
neighborhoods as is. Every effort should be made to co- 
Ordinate impacts of development with the school system 
and other public facilities in order to retain service 
levels within their capacities. 


In order to allow growth in both the residential and job 
producing areas and still preserve existing density levels 
the General Plan would have to change to decrease the job 
potential to 105,500 jobs and increase the number of 
dwelling units to 56,000. This would maintain the current 
jobs and housing ratio in the future. 


If jobs / housing or demand versus supply were to be ba- 
lanaced in Sunnyvale, jobs would have to be curtailed 
at 99,000 and the housing units increased to 56,000. 


Action Statements 


A.l.a. The City shall amend the Land Use Element to ex- 
pand sites suitable for residential use. 


A.l.b. The City shall make an analysis of all con- 
straints to growth. 


Amendments to the Land Use Element will take in- 
to consideration: 1) sewer capacity and cost 
of expansion; 2) water and electric capacity 
and cost of expansion; 3) transportation sys- 
tem capacity; 4) fiscal impact of industrial 
growth versus residential growth; 5) other City 
policies; 6)preservation of existing neighbor- 
hoods; 7) impact on school systems. 


A.1.c. The City shall change some job producing Tand 
use to residential land use where appropriate. 


Sites under five acres should be adjacent to an 
existing residential use. Larger sites should 

be adjacent to residential facilities (i.e. parks) 
or be large enough to provide those facilities: 
Isolation of housing sites should be avoided. 
Sites should be free of environmental hazards or 
have hazards which are easily mitigated. 


Avlcds 


The City shall amend the Land Use Element to 
show those areas in a mobile home uSe as a resi- 
dential use as long as the areas are free from 
environmental hazards. The City shall investi- 
gate the different ways of mobile home assess- 
ment provided by State law that may have an im- 
pact on City revenues. 


Policy A2: Expand housing opportunities by permitting 
a residential mix with job producing land uses. 


Action Statements 


A.2.a 


Necele 


The City will amend the zoning regulations to 
permit a residential industrial mix, within spec- 
ified constraints. 


The City will identify sites where an industrial 
or commercial /residential mix could take place 
whether via new construction or as air rights 
over existing Commercial/industrial uses. 


Analysis shall take into account: 1) isolation 
of housing sites; 2) potential impact on indust- 
rial functions; 3) potential impact on landscap- 
ing and overall design of the site; 4) impact 
on school systems. 


The City will develop design site standards for 
mixed land uses. 


Policy A3: Encourage and assist in innovative uses of 
the current residential zone districts. 


Action Statements 


A.3.a. 


The City shall encourage all new developments to 
build at least 75% of permitted densities. 


Good site design which yields maximum efficiency 

is important to increasing housing supply. Pro- 

jects can achieve maximum yield while blending 

in with neighborhood character. Land is becoming 

too scarce to encourage under-utilization through 
inefficient site design. 


Policy A4: During review of residential projects, give 


highest processing priority to those which include below 
market rate units, 
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GOAL B: PROVINE FOR THF GROWTH OF JOBS SO LONG AS HOUS- 
ING IS AVAILABLE WITHIN A REASONABLE DISTANCE FROM THE 
JOB LOCATION AND THE EXPANSION OF JOR PRODUCING USES IS 
WITHIN ENVIRONMENTAL, FISCAL AND SOCIAL CONSTRAINTS. 


Policy Bl: Continually monitor the number of jobs and 
housing units. 


Action Statements 


B.l.a. Require industrial and commercial development 
and expansion to provide data as to the number 
of base and service employees generated by the 
development. 


B.1.b. Conduct an annual audit of the business license 
file to ensure maximum accuracy in recording 
employment and housing units. 


B.l.c. The City will analyze the constraints on the 
City's ability to provide the necessary infra- 
structure for expansion of job producing uses. 


The expansion of job producing uses should not 
be at the expense of existing residents. The 
expense includes noise, air pollution and neigh- 
borhood degeneration as well as fiscal costs. 


Policy B2: The City shall require development which ex- 
pands employment opportunities to contribute towards the 
provisions of housing. 

Action Statement 


B.2.a. The City shall encourage provision of housing on 
site or in a nearby development. 


B.2.b. The City shall provide a mechanism which would 
permit a contribution where direct provision of 
housing is not possible. 

Policy B3: The City will work with industry and County 


Transit District to improve transit capabiltiies into 
and through Sunnyvale. 
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NEIGHBORHOOD CONDITIONS 


GOAL C: ENSURE A HIGH QUALITY LIVING AND WORKING 
ENVIRONMENT 


Policy Cl: Encourage property owners to maintain exist- 


ing developments in a manner which enhances the City. 
Properties should be aesthetically pleasing, free from 
nuisances and safe from hazards. 


Action Statements 


C.l.a. The City will continue to offer technical assis- 
tance to homeowners to aid them in maintaining, 
upgrading and improving their property. 


Currently the City provides technical assistance 
including repair, rehabilitation, crime preven- 
tion, safety and fire prevention. This assistance 
is available from Building Safety and Public 
Safety personnel in both residential and commer- 
cial areas. The City should monitor participa- 
tion in these programs to ensure staff levels 
adequately maintain desired service. 


C.l.b. The City shall continue a high quality of main- 
tenance for public streets, right-of-way and 
recreational areas. 


In addition to individual efforts, the City ex- 
pends considerable money each year to maintain 
public improvements such as trees, sidewalks, 
Signs, water, utility and street trees within 
each residential neighborhood. The purpose of 
these programs is to protect public investment 
in these facilities and to enhance neighborhood 
quality. A high quality of public improvement 
maintenance encourages property owners to main- 
tain their improvements in a high quality. 


C.l.c. The City will seek to have an equal geograph- 
cal disbursement to be representative of the pop- 
ulation for appointments on citizen participation 
groups, boards and committees. 


It is important that al] neighborhoods within the 
City are represented on Commissions, boards and 
committees. Equal representation throughout the 
City will permit the needs of various communi ty 
sections to be heard and responded to. 
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In residential areas, the City shall maintain 
current code enforcement levels as long as 90% 
of the structures are sound. 


97% of the residential units within Sunnyvale 
are in sound condition. The current code enforce- 
ment effort by the City is twofold. First, the 
Fire Prevention Bureau routinely checks the ex- 
terior health and safety aspects of multi-resi- 
dential buildings. Enforcement of the health 

and safety codes is required when a violation is 
found. Secondly, the Building Safety Department 
responds to complaints of violations and follows 
through, enforcing any violation of the Housing, 
Building or Safety codes. The Building Safety 
Department will also respond to requests for 
occupancy inspections at sale time. If the num- 
ber of sound buildings reduces to lower than 90%, 
alternative methods should be explored. These al- 
ternative methods would include a mandatory in- 
spection of all residential units at the time of 
sale to ensure code compliance. 


The City also has ordinances dealing with nui- 
sances which include; garbage, weeds and could in- 
clude the parking of cars and recreational vehicles. 
Again, response is on a complaint basis or when ma- 
jor violations are observed. Many types of nuisances 
have a major effect on the appearance of a neigh- 
borhood. The proliferation of such violations 

has a direct correlation with the life style of 

the people living in the dwellings. Enforcement 

of codes beyond a complaint basis could have a 
dramatic affect on neighborhoods. Systematic en- 
forcement also would require additional staff and 
the boards, commissions and City Council's deal- 

ing with nuisances would also have to be prepared 
for an increased workload to respond to citizens 
appeals. 


The City shall initiate a comprehensive enforce- 
ment program of zoning and Use Permit conditions 
in commercial and industrial areas. 


The City has development standards which apply 

to all properties. Some properties receive addi- 
tional conditions through approval of Use Permits 
and Special Development Permits. Such regula- 
tions establish specifications for property de- 
velopment. Enforcement of conditions is only 
made when a complaint is filed. 


The commercial and industrial areas have the high- 
est frequency of zoning code violations and l'se 
Permit violations. 
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Policy C2: Identify and upqrade all pockets of serious- 
ly deferred maintenance, encouraging private redevelop- 
ment of underutilized and declining condition,sites with- 
in existing neighborhood characteristics. 


Action Statements 


C.2.a. The City shall continue its participation in the 
Neighborhood Improvement Program financed through 
the Community Development Block Grant. 


Since 1974 the City has been operating a loan 
program within target areas of the City. These 
target areas are selected because of their con- 
centration of deferred maintenance. Intent of 
the loan program is to help people who normally 
would not be able to maintain their houses due 
to their lower incomes by providing a special 
low interest loan. The program has been very 
effective in helping owner-occupants. 


C.2.b. The City shall have implementation plans to revi- 
talize the Murphy Avenue Commercial area by 1981, 
City financial involvement should be limited. 


C.2.c. The City shall identify commercial areas which 
would benefit by revitalization and conduct a 
feasibility study as priorities dictate. 


Policy C3: Investigate and pursue Federal, State and 
naeate funded programs available for expansion of rehab- 
ilitation activities. 


Policy C4: Expand the current Block Grant funded rehabi- 
litation program to nonowner-occupied units. However, 
owner occupied units will have first priority when funds 
are limited. Ensure that this capability will not be 
used for speculative purposes. 


A rental rehabilitation program would make rehabili- 
tation available to all target neighborhood resi- 
dents. Non-resident owners by agreeina to limit the 
rent on rehabilitated units to an established sche- 
dule would make two significant contributions to the 
community: a dwelling unit in decline would be 
brought up to existing standards and a unit would be 
made available to a moderate income family if the 
owner of the unit choses to rehabilitate the unit in 
conjunction with the Section 8 existing housing pro- 
gram. Through adherence to a rent Stabilization sche- 
dule for the term of the rehabilitation loan, rental 
units would be kept within the price range of fami- 
lies currently occupying the units 


Policy C5: Protect and preserve those portions of Sunny- 
vale which provide an historic link with Sunnyvale's past . 


Action Statements 


Geoea: The City could create a historical zone if justi- 
fied by survey data to preserve examples of past 
architecture and archeological sites. 


C.5.b. Develop Programs which assist the historic preser- 
vation. 


Traditionally as neighborhoods become older, their 
buildings deteriorate and are eventually replaced. 
In this manner architectural links are destroyed 
and neighborhood condition is in a constant state 
of old to new transition. Protecting the neigh- 
borhood through creation of historical districts, 
special code enforcement and stimulating improve- 
ments through assistance programs can result in 
long term benefits to the community's appearance 
and its cultural links. 


Policy C6: Promote good tenant/landlord relations. 


Action Statements 


C.6.a. The City will have available housing information 
to current and future residents. 


Often, tenants are unaware of the responsibili- 
ties required in renting an apartment. Infor- 
mation is currently provided through books in 
the library, pamphlets in the reception area of 
City Hall and through the Housing Officer. 


C.6.b. The City will have available a packet of infor- 
mation to landlords concerning their rights and 
responsibilities of owning rental property. 


Distribution of information could be through 
the business license process. Often problems 
between tenants and landlords originate out of 
a lack of understanding between each group. 


Policy C7: Ensure that new development and rehabilita- 
tion efforts promote quality design and harmonize with 
existing neighborhood surroundings. 

Action Statements 


C.7.a. The City should continue architectural and site 
review of private and public development to en- 
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sure that the design is sensitive to and compat - 
ible with existing neighborhood surroundings. 


C.7.b. The City should notify residents, as well as 
property owners, Of pending neighborhood pro- 
jects and proposals. 


Policy C8: Displacement impact on tenants as a result 
of revitalization or land use changes should be con- 
sidered in the application approval process and mini- 
mized where possible. 


Action Statements 


C.8.a. A land use change or revitalization program 
which displaces tenants shall, as a part of the 
City's application approval process, include a 
plan stating efforts taken to assist relocation 
of tenants. These could include 1) favorable 
rental or purchase arrangements after work is 
complete; 2) location of vacancies in similar 
housing; 3) fixed payments of moving costs; 4) 
no rent increases upon application and until 
relocation is secured; 5) right of first pur- 
chase refusal; and 6) reduced purchase price 
options. 


C.8.b. Study shall be made of the social and environ- 
mental impact of changes in mobile home park 
land use. 


AFFORDABILITY 


GOAL D: PROMOTE AND MAINTAIN A DIVERSITY IN TENURE, 
TYPE, SIZE, LOCATION AND COST-OF-HOUSING TO PERMIT A 
RANGE OF INDIVIDUAL CHOICE FOR ALL CURRENT RESIDENTS 
AND THOSE EXPECTED TO BECOME CITY RESIDENTS AS A RF- 
SULT OF NORMAL GROWTH PROCESSES AND EMPLOYMENT OPPOR- 
TUNITIES., 
NC EE ee See 
Acting alone, the private sector is unable to meet the 
kinds of housing needs presently found in Sunnyvale. 
This is due to the very high costs of land, materials, 
labor, financing and the cost of time Spent in the pro- 
cessing of new construction applications and lack of 
available sites. 


No one program, technique or mechanism will be able to 
provide housing affordable to low and moderate income 
persons, The following proposed policies and actions 
provide a broad range of mechanisms that can be used 


ee 


singly Or in tandem. Policy 1 focuses on existing rent- 
al units. Policies 2 - 5 focus on new construction, 
both owner and rental. These new construction policies 
Propose both nonsubsidy and subsidy programs. The non- 
Subsidy programs (i.e. Policies 2 and 3) generally will 
act to bring the cost of housing units down to a range 
affordable to middle income households or within the 
range for inclusion within subsidy programs. These 
subsidy programs (Policy 4) can then be used to bring 
housing within range of low income persons. Subsidy 
programs may also double-up (i.e. landbanking and Sec- 
tion & new construction) to make a project meet low in- 
come household needs, Policy 5 addresses the need for 
methods to facilitate production of affordable housing. 


Polic DI: Create a working relationship between the 
public and private sectors to maintain 20% of existing 
rental units affordable to lower income families and 
seniors and to assist middle income families with owner- 
ship possibilities. 


The existing rental housing stock provides the best 
source for affordable housing because it was built 
at a time when construction and land costs were 
lower. Presently 20% of existing rental units are 
affordable to moderate income families. Debt load 
on existing rental housing is often times less than 
new construction and thus rents can be lower. How- 
ever, it should be noted that prices at resale and 
the need for upgrading and improving apartments may 
offset the ability of owners to provide housing 
affordable to low income people. 


Action Statements 


D.l.a. The City will continue to support private par- 
ticipation in rental subsidy programs. The 
City will seek ways to encourage greater partic- 
ipation by local property owners. This will bene- 
fit families, elderly and handicapped. 


Currently the City of Sunnyvale participates in 
the County of Santa Clara Housing Authority Sec- 
tion 8 program. This program permits a wide 
spread of assisted housing units throughout the 
City. There is a long waiting list of potential, 
eligible people to participate in this program. 
More property owners within Sunnyvale could be 
encouraged to participate in this program if 
they became familiar with it. The City should 
co-sponsor with the Housing Authority and apart- 
ment owners associations programs to educate 
local property owners as to the use and require- 
ments of rental subsidy programs. 
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D.1.b. The City wil] encourage private activities anc 
programs which will create affordable housing 
opportunities for low income seniors and the 
handicapped. 


Private programs function to bring together com- 
patible citizens to share living situations. 
These types of programs should be encouraged be- 
cause it helps to minimize housing COSES ator 
both the owner and renter. 


Another usage of existing housing is to encourage 
residential care facilities as long as they are 
distributed throughout the community. This would 
permit handicapped and convalescing elderly peo- 
ple an opportunity to live within a neighborhood 
setting. 


D.l.c. The City shall work with local realtors and fi- 
nancial institutions to encourage the provision 
of affordable housing and discourage speculation 
where it results in rapidly rising housing costs. 


D.l.d. The City will promote and encourage a coopera- 
tive effort between various financial institu- 
tions within the City to provide information and 
assistance to potential homeowners concerning 
innovative mortgage programs. 


D.l.e. The City will encourage property owners to charae 
fair and equitable rents. 


There is great concern by tenants and many prop- 
erty owners that some owners are taking advan- 
tage of the housing shortage and raising rents 
beyond what is needed. 


Policy D2: Require a mix in the price of housing units 
in new subdivisions and apartment complexes as a way of 
distributing low and moderate cost housing throughout 
the City. The intent of this concept is to ensure an 
increase in the supply of affordable shelter throughout 
the community. 


Action Statements 


D.2.a. The City should enact an inclusionary zoning or- 
dinance which will implement the below market 
rate (BMR) policies for new construction. 


"Inclusionary zoning" is a technique used by 
several communities throughout the l!Inited States 
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whereby developers are required or encouraged to 
Provide a certain portion of each residential de- 
velopment with units affordable to low-to-moder- 
ate income persons, Inclusionary zoning can be 
the most effective "nonsubsidy" method to pro- 
vide affordable housing throughout the community. 


There are several key considerations which must be 
addressed in all inclusionary type programs. 


le It is important that each developer remains 
"whole" Or improves his profit by participation 
in the program. The proaram should not be 
Structured so that the cost savings incentive 
get passed on to the below market rate units 
and So that the market rate units do not go up 
In price because of the requirement for below 
market rate units. The incentives which are 
the most effective and have the widest accep- 
tance are as follows: 


a. Density bonuses: Most inclusionary zoning 
programs provide for an increase in permit- 
ted density in exchange for the below mar- 
ket rate units. A 15% density bonus would 
permit a modest increase in density. On 
large projects the developer could actually 
build additional market rate units. 


Deu LE lOni Ly. Processing: | Processing: Lime adds 
cost to the overa project. Sunnyvale's 
processing time (i.e. for Use Permits and 
Building Permits) is not long compared with 
other jurisdictions. Nonetheless, priority 
processing for below market rate projects 
can be an attractive incentive to a devel- 
oper. 


Cs No Frills Units: A developer could be al- 
Towed to build slightly smaller units. Also 
the interiors could be provided with less 
plush interiors. The intent is to make the 
construction cost less for the below market 
rate units. Exteriors would be identical 
to that of market rate units. 


It is anticipated that a developer could choose any 
or all of these incentives in his development. 


2. It is important the recipients of below market 
rate units be targeted. For ownership units 
households should earn not more than 130% of med- 
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jan income. This would be a moderate to middle 
income household. For rentals the target house- 
hold should earn not more than 100% of median. 
This is slightly higher than the definition of 
lower income households which stops at 0%. 
People at 100% often cannot qualify for a house 
purchase even under a below market rate program 
and thus should not be eliminated from the rental 
program. 


3. After initial rental or sale, the below market 
rate units should be retained to benefit future 
households. For owners it is possible to place 
deed restrictions on the unit which will ensure 
retention of the below market rate unit in the 
community yet permit a reasonable resale price 
to the owner. Rental owners could enter into a 
contract with the Housing Authority or the City 
and then certify to the agency that an appropri- 
ate rent rate is maintained. 


Policy D3: Use local, state and federal financing pro- 
grams which help reduce the costs of construction, 
helping to make housing affordable to low and middle 
income families, seniors and handicapped. 


Lowering the cost of money for construction and per- 
manent financing significantly helps to lower the 
overall cost of a housing project. In turn, cost to 
the consumer (i.e. buyer, renter) will be lower. The 
programs discussed below can offer money at a below 
market interest rate. These programs used in con- 
junction with the below market rate program will 
help make housing units affordable to moderate in- 
come families and will help make units within the 
range available for the Federal subsidy programs. 


Action Statement 


D.3.a. The City should consider direct City and public 
financial involvement in housing programs, in- 
cluding City bonding resources and possible sub- 
mission of an Article 34 election to voters if 
needed. 


Tax_exempt revenue bonds. Tax exempt revenue 
bonds can provide mortgage money at interest 
rates significantly below the prevailing market 
rate; such bonds can be used to finance rental 
projects and to provide mortgages to home buy- 
ers. These kinds of bonds are backed by their 
revenues and are not obligations of the public 
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Or the governmental body which issues them; 
therefore they do not become a local govern- 
mental debt. Currently there is a debate at 
both the national and state levels which, for 
the time being,has temporarily eliminated this 
tool for the production of affordable housing. 


Article 34. Article 34 of the California Con- 
stitution requires a positive vote of the elec- 
torate of individual jurisdictions in order that 
a low-rent, publicly-owned-developed or financed 
housing be constructed. The State of California 
Housing Finance Agency (CHFA) uses tax exempt fi- 
nancing. If more than 49% of the units are as- 
sisted by Section 8, then an election is required 
to use CHFA financing. CHFA financing should be 
looked upon as another tool which could be used 
to help produce affordable housing. 


There are several bills and one constitutional 
amendment that would further define the need 
for a referendum vote. Thus Sunnyvale may want 
to wait until these issues are resolved before 
going forward with a ballot measure. 


Policy D4: Utilize local, state and Federal subsidy 
programs to reduce cost of construction or cost to the 
resident in order to make housing affordable to lower 
income households. Provide assisted housing units con- 
sistent with the adopted Housing Assistance Plan. 


The amount of funds available in the various subsi- 
dy programs is limited. Even with a below market 
rate program and favorable financing mechanisms, 
subsidy programs will be required to meet the hous- 
ing needs of the low income household. In order to 
gain the broadest impact of the subsidy programs, 
they should be used where possible with non-subsidy 
programs. 


Action Statements 


D.4.a. The City should continue the landbanking program. 
This program would operate in conformance with 
Federal regulations and would be subject to con- 
tinued Community Development Block Grant funding. 


Land in Sunnyvale is very expensive. Residen- 
tial land currently is being offered at $250,000 
to $300,000 an acre. The current landbanking 

program purchases land at market rate prices and 
resells to an appropriate developer at a reduced 
or write-down price. The price write-down helps 
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D.4.b. 


Dea. 


make the. total cost of construction lower and 
thus the price to the renter lower and affordable. 
Without some form of cost reduction program the 
Section 8 new construction program probably would 
not be able to function within Sunnyvale. It is 
conceivable that as new state programs develop 
the landbanking program could be used in conjunc- 
tion with them to produce affordable housing. 


The City should create a housing incentive fund 
using Housing & Community Development Block Grant 
funds to defray offsite and financing costs. This 
program would operate in conformance with Federal 
regulations and would be subject to the continua- 
tion of Community Development Block Grant funding. 


The Community Development Block Grant permits the 
City to write down other types of costs besides 
land. Eligible costs that can be funded through 
the Block Grant include off-site construction 
costs (i.e., sewer, storm and water systems, 
streets, curbs and gutters) and financing charges. 
The use of these funds for these types of items 
could be used in conjunction with or separately 
from the landbank program. 


The City should actively pursue available housing 
subsidy programs. 


poy D5: Promote a working relationship with residen- 
tia 


evelopers to help implement housing policies. 


Action Statements 


D oedie 


The City should cooperate on a County or regional- 
wide basis to provide information to developers 
about financing mechanisms to stimulate the use 
of these programs and increase the working know- 
ledge of these programs. 


Many developers do not have a working knowledge 
of Federal and state assistance programs. The 
state has recently passed new housing incentive 
programs to stimulate construction of housing 
affordable to low and moderate income families. 
To utilize state and Federal programs to their 
greatest extent it is advantageous for developers 
to be familiar with them and to use them. Cities, 
counties, etc. can help to increase the working 
knowledge of these programs by working with 
builders associations to provide classes, semi- 
nars, etc. on the programs. 
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D.5.b. The City should consider utilization of an inde- 
pendent housing corporation(s) to provide assis- 


tance in administering and maintaining assisted 
housing. 


Non-profit organization sponsorship of assisted 
housing development has the effect of capturing 
very advantageous and cost-reducing financing 
programs. Further,a non-profit sponsor is con- 
sidered to be a private developer with respect 
to the development of rental housing for low in- 
come persons. This status is most important 
where Article 34 referendum authority is lack- 
ing. A housing corporation can also help 
stimulate increased private sector involvement 
in building below market rate housing by in- 
creasing the awareness of methods and techni- 
ques. 


A corporation also has the capacity to manage 
housing. This is important if the City embarks 
on a below market rate program, the corporation 
could manage and/or administer the below market 
rate units. 


Accessibility - Fair Housing Practices 


GOAL E: PROMOTE A COMMUNITY IN WHICH ALL PEOPLE REGARD- 
LESS OF THEIR ETHNIC, RACIAL, RELIGIOUS BACKGROUND, IN- 
COME, MARITAL STATUS, SEX OR AGE WILL HAVE AN EQUAL 
OPPORTUNITY TO AVAIL THEMSELVES OF HOUSING. 


Policy El: Prevent unlawful discrimination against fam- 
ilies with children, recognizing that some factors such 


as safety and senior citizen housing may not be suitable 
for the occupancy of children. 
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Action Statement 
E.1.a. The City shall consider an ordinance to prohi- 


bit discrimination against children in rental 
properties. 
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Policy E2: Support efforts of organizations which help 
to sTminace unlawful discrimination in Sunnyvale. 


Policy £3: Ensure that handicapped persons have access 
to newly constructed residential developments as requirec 


by code and encourage similar access in renovated struc- 
tures. 


Condominium & Co-Operative Conversions 


nr 


GOAL F: PROVIDE A MIXTURE OF OWNER AND RENTAL HOUSING 
OPPORTUNITIES BY ALLOWING CONVERSION FROM APARTMENT TO 
CONDOMINIUMS OR CO-OPERATIVES WHEN A BENEFIT TO THE 
OVERALL CITY HOUSING NEED CAN BE SHOWN 


A community needs both rental and ownership oppor- 
tunities. Conversion should benefit the entire com- 
munity. Conversion should not just benefit owner- 
ship opportunities at the expense of rental oppor- 
tunities. To the extent that these positive and 
negative effects can be balanced or minimized re- 
veals the conversion's impact on the housing market. 
Each project will have its individual impacts both 
on tenants and prospective owners; however, the in- 
dividual impacts must be viewed cumulatively and 
must be viewed in relation to the overall housing 
need. 


Policy Fl: Allow condominium and co-operative conver- 
sions when the City-wide vacancy rate for rental units 
warrants such conversions. 


When the City-wide vacancy rate is low tenants dis- 
placed as a result of eviction or as a result of 
being unable to purchase the converted unit find re- 
placement housing of equal quality very difficult to 
obtain. Even if the displacees could afford the 
available units, there would not be enough units to 
accommodate the demand. 


Action Statements 


F.l.a. The City shall adopt a condominium conversion 
ordinance which shall provide a system to eval- 
uate condominium and co-operative conversion 
proposals. 


F.l.b. The City will maintain a survey of apartments 
to determine the vacancy rate. The survey will 
be conducted on a 6 month basis. 


Policy F2: Ensure that all conversions meet on-site 
standards. 
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Policy F3: Provide for tenant protection prior toa 
conversion application, This would include a prohibi- 
tion of rent increases and evictions with the intention 


to create vacancies prior to filing an application for 
conversion. 


Policy F4: Conversions shall provide Ownership opportu- 


nities to those living in apartment complexes at time of 
application. 


Intergovernmental Coordination 
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GOAL G: ASSUME AN ACTIVE ROLE IN REVIEWING AND FORMU- 
LATING FEDERAL, STATE, REGIONAL AND COUNTY-WIDE HOUSING 


PROGRAMS TO ENSURE COMPATIBILITY WITH LOCAL POLICIES 
AND NEEDS 
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policy Gl: Provide comments concerning state and re- 
gional housing plans such as the State Fair Share 
housing allocation or the State Office of Housing and 
Community Development. 


Policy G2: Consider supporting housing legislation at 
the County, State and Federal levels which will promote 
more housing opportunities for all segments of the com- 
munity. 


Policy G3: Continue an active dialogue with neighbor- 
ing cities, Santa Clara County and ABAG regarding mutual 
concerns. 


Housing is a regional problem which cannot be sol- 
ved by any one government agency. Each city has a 
different set of circumstances. Some provide more 
housing, others provide more jobs. The cumulative 
affect of each city's decision has resulted in an 
overall regional housing shortage. Continuing an 
active dialogue among all cities will play an im- 
portant role in resolving the jobs/housing imbal- 
ance. 


Energy Conservation 


Energy conservation is an important aspect of our 
living environment and requires detailed analysis. The 
City's energy coordinator is developing policies to 
guide the City in its actions. Many of the policies 
will definitely affect existing and future development. 
Those policies which directly relate to housing and 
community revitalization will be included in this Sub- 
Element. 


Areas which will be directly affected are: Supply - 
Policy A5 will address the energy aspects of Tocation, 
design and intensity of use; Neighborhood Condition - 
Policy C-9 will address energy conservation measures for 
existing buildings. Policy C-10 will address policies 


for new construction including active and passive sys- 
tems for heating and cooling. 


Energy analysis and policies will be developed during 
the later part of 1980 and will be included in the 
Housing & Community Revitalization Sub-Element during 
its first annual update. 
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Updating the Housing Element 


Periodic updating can provide current data and measure success achieved to- 
ward meeting housing goals. Annual updates should be made for data and goals 
which lend themselves to yearly review. Five year updates should include 
data from the Federal census and a major re-evaluation of the Housing & Com- 
munity Revitalization Sub-Element. 


Annual Update 

1. Review business license file for number of employees and apartment units. 
2. Review building permit file for new construction and demolitions. 

3. Update vacant land inventory from building permit file. 


4, ey housing assistance provided for both new and existing dwelling 
units. 


9. Update median housing cost from Sunnyvale Board of Realtors. 
6. Conduct a phone survey of rental vacancies and price. 

7. Estimate City population. 

8. Estimate median income. 

9. Identify all new special housing needs. 


10. Include the Community Development Block Grant Housing Assistance Plan. 


5 Year Update 


1. Include all data from the Federal census. 


2. Re-evaluate all goals, policies and actions for success and appropriate- 
ness. 


3. Identify new trends effecting the housing market. 

4, Conduct a land use and structure condition field survey. 

5. Anticipate future conditions. 

Periodic monitoring can serve to evaluate the Housing & Community Revitali- 
zation Sub-Element's appropriateness and success toward goal achievement. 


Annual and five year updating will maintain the Element as a useful policy 
guide to decision making. 
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RESOLUTION NO. 160-80 
RESOLUTION OF THE CITY COUNCIL OF THE CITY OF SUNNYVALE 
AMENDING THE 1972 GENERAL PLAN OF THE CITY OF SUNNYVALE 
BY DELETING THE HOUSING ELEMENT THEREOF AND SUBSTITUTING 


THEREFOR A HOUSING AND COMMUNITY REVITALIZATION SUB- 
ELEMENT TO THE PROPOSED COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT ELEMENT 


WHEREAS, the Department of Community Development has proposed 
an amendment to the 1972 General Plan of the City of Sunnyvale as 
amended, which proposed amendment is set forth in the report of the 
Housing Officer to the City Council dated February 26, 1980; and 

WHEREAS, notice of preparation of a Negative Declaration on 
January 2, 1980, was given in compliance with the requirements of 
the California Environmental Quality Act of 1970, as amended, and 
City Council Resolution No. 151-75; and 

WHEREAS, the Planning Commission, after notice duly given, 
held a public hearing on the proposed amendment and reviewed and 
considered the Negative Declaration on January 28, 1980, after 
which hearing the Planning Commission recommended that the City 
Council adopt the amendment, incorporating certain amendments there- 
to, as set forth in the Minutes of the Planning Commission dated 
January 28, 1980; and 

WHEREAS, the City Council, pursuant to published notice on 
December 4,.1979, scheduled a public hearing to consider adoption of 
the Housing and Community Revitalization Subelement to the proposed 
Community Development Element for February 5, 1980, which hearing has 
been continued to February 6, 1980 and has been held on pete date 
concerning adoption of the aforesaid Subelement, and the matter con- 
sidered further on February 26, 1980; 

NOW, THEREFORE, THE CITY COUNCIL OF THE CITY OF SUNNYVALE DOES, 

ee 
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HEREBY RESOLVE AS FOLLOWS: 


SECTION 1. The City Council finds and determines that the 
Proposed amendment is consistent with the existing terms of the 
1972 General Plan of the Citysok Sunnyvale), (that vit. contormis witn 
the requirements provided for in the "Uniform Planning and Zoning 
Code of the City of Sunnyvale," that it is a suitable and logical 
Ghangesiny thesPlan tor the physical development of the City of 
punnyvale, -and.that it is in the public interest. 

SECTION 2. The City Council finds and determines that all 
necessary environmental assessment procedures have been conducted 
and completed in accordance with the reqtiwenence of the California 
Environmental Quality Act of 1970, as amended, guidelines promul- 
@ated thereunder, and pursuant to,.City Council ResolutitonsNo,e ou. a7 
the Director of Community Development is hereby authorized and 
directed to prepare and file a Notice of Determination regarding 
said amendment. 

SECTION 3. The Housing Element of the 1972 General Plan of 
the City of Sunnyvale is hereby deleted therefrom, and there is 
hereby substituted therefor a Subelement entitled "Housing and 
Community Revitalization" to be denominated Subelement "C" of the 
proposed Community Development Element. The text of the Housing 
and Community Revitalization Subelement attached to the Housing 
Officer's Report to City Council No. 80-126, dated February 26, 
1980, is hereby incorporated by this reference, as further amended 
by the City Council during public hearings thereon, as shown in the 
City Clerk's minutes dated February 26, 1980. 

SECTION 4. The Mayor and Acting City Clerk are authorized and 
directed to endorse said amendment to the 1972 General Plan of the 


City of Sunnyvale and to show that the same has been adopted by the 


City Council: 
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SECTION a The Acting City Clerk is directed to file a 
certified copy of said amendment to the 1972 General Plan of the 
City of Sunnyvale with the Board of Supervisors and the Planning 
Commission of the County of Santa Clara and the planning agency of 
each city within the sennee of Santa Clara) tne ActingsGity clerk 
is directed further to file a certified copy of said amendment with 
the legislative body of each city, the land of which may be included 
in said plan. | | 

PASSED AND ADOPTED by the City Council of the City of Sunnyvale 
at a regular meeting held on the 26th day of February, 1980, bv 
the following called vote: 

AYES: Briody,Wulfhorst,Cude,McKenna,Mercer,Gonzales, Stone 
NOES; None 


ABSENT: None 


APPRO 


Mayor 
ATTEST: 


One 


Acting City erk 


(SEAL) 
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